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Mr.  NORTHROP,  proceeding  to  reply  to  Judge  Kelley,  said: — 

Fellow-citizens : — The  gentleman  has  not  placed  the  Democratic  party  on  the  basis  of  the 
loctrines  of  Benedict  Arnold.  I  will  show  you  the  sequence  of  treasonable  designs  from 
Benedict  Arnold,  whom  the  gentleman  has  introduced  here,  and  I  will  nail  the  whole 
result  upon  the  present  Administration  of  this  Country.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
Tiore  fairly  than  he  has  answered  me.  He  has  had  both  Friday  night  and  to-night  to 
inswer  my  propositions,  which  embraced  facts  which  I  believed  were  involved  in  the 
:oming  contest.  He  told  me  on  Friday  night  that  they  were  metaphysical  questions,  and 
le  has  told  me  to-night,  in  substance,  that  he  will  not  answer  them.  I  will  answer  all 
lis  questions,  and  whether  he  will  answer  mine  or  not,  I  will  repeat  them  through  the 
vhole  of  this  contest,  and  ask  him  for  a  reply.  I  stated  five  propositions;  I  repeat  them 
o-night : — 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  within  its  limitations,  is  the  supreme  law  of 
he  land,  and  the  only  bond  of  the  union  of  the  States. 

This  the  gentleman  has  answered,  and  answered  affirmatively. 

2.  The  only  mode  by  which  the  Constitution  can  be  altered  or  amended,  is  prescribed 
>y  that  instrument  itself. 

This  the  gentleman  has  answered  affirmatively. 

The  other  three  he  has  not  touched  upon  or  alluded  to. 

Judge  Kelley: — I  answered  the  third,  sir. 

Mr.  Northrop: — Did  you,  sir? 

Judge  Kelley: — I  did,  on  Friday  night. 

Mr.  Northrop: — Well,  I  do  not  remember  it.  The  third  proposition  is,  that  whenever 
nv  department  of  Government  exercises  any  power  beyond  or  antagonistic  to  the  Consti- 
ution,  it  is  revolution. 

Judge  Kelley: — My  answer  to  that  is  in  the  Bulletin  of  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Northrop: — I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Bulletin ,  though  I  had  the  pleasure 
f  hearing  the  speech. 

4.  A  successful  revolution  against  the  Constitution  by  those  in  power,  subverts  the  prin- 
iples  of  our  Government,  produces  anarchy,  and  establishes  a  despotism. 

5.  The  theory  of  the  equality  of  the  negro  with  the  white  man,  is  not  .a  justifiable  prin- 
iple  of  revolution. 

Then  came  certain  questions:- — 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union  of  these  States,  with  their  rights  and 
lowers  as  they  were  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion? 

2.  Do  you  regard  as  Constitutional,  and  do  you  approve  of,  the  exercise  of  the  military* 
nd  civil  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  create  and  establish  new  States  out  of  parts- 
f  old  ones  ? 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  any  or  all  of  the  twenty-three  Acts  of  Congress,  each  having  for 
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its  object  the  declared  purpose  of  giving  to  the  negro  all  the  rights,  immunities  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  white  man  only? 

4.  Are  you  prepared  to  declare  yourself  in  favor  of  the  military  power  as  superior  to  the 
civil  power,  on  the  plea  of  military  or  any  other  necessity? 

5.  Are  you  prepared  to  defend,  upon  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  the  suspension  of  the 
civil  power,  so  that  the  question  of  personal  liberty  or  security  of  property  is  held  only  by 
the  frail  tenure  of  the  President’s  pleasure? 

6.  Did  you  vote  for,  or  are  you  in  favor  of,  the  Act  of  March  3d,  1863,  entitled  “An  Act 
relating  to  the  habeas  corpus,  and  repealing  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,”' which 
act  allows  the  President’s  order  to  be  an  answer  to  any  proceeding  at  any  time? 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  of  foreign  powers  with  affairs  on 
this  continent,  known  as  the  “Monroe  Doctrine”? 

Gentlemen,  these  are  questions  which  I  believe  to  be  pertinent  to  the  issues  in  the  com¬ 
ing  contest,  and  I  propounded  them  as  such.  Now,  on  Friday  night  the  gentlemafi,  in 
answer,  or  apparent  answer,  made  his  speech  in  which  he  devoted  a  certain  time  to  the 
New  England  doctrines,  which  he  believed  to  be  so  good  and  so  proper.  Now,  I  will  shirk 
no  questions;  if  1  omit  to  notice  any  point  that  may  be  presented  on  the  other  side,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  to  call  my  attention  to  it.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  to-night,  I 
begin  in  the  order  of  time,  and  I  show  him  that  that  doctrine  of  secession,  which  his  whole 
effort  indirectly  is  to  make  a  part  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  not 
correctly  so  made  a  principle  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  won’t  do,  sir,  to  attempt  to 
throw  upon  the  Democratic  party  by  inuendo  the  responsibility  of  that  doctrine.  I  will 
show  how  the  South  inherited  that  doctrine,  and  I  will  show  how  this  Administration 
stands  side  by  side  upon  the  same  platform  with  Southern  men  in  doctrines  of  defiance 
to  the  Constitution,  and  defiance  to  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof. 

With  regard  to  this  doctrine  of  secession,  I  go  back  farther  than  the  gentleman  has  gone, 
because  he  dates  its  origin  in  1832,  when  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  announced, 
as  he  believes  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  that  peculiar  dogma.  Why,  gentlemen, 
Calhoun  was  an  humble  learner  from  this  great  and  virtuous  New  England.  If  to-night 
I  should  discuss  New  England  rather  harshly,  it  is  not  because  there  are  not  noble  men  in 
that  section  of  the  Union  ;  it  is  not  because  there  have  not  been  noble  spirits  coming  from 
New  England;  it  is  not  because  there  are  not  now  men  with  New  England  blood  in  their 
veins  who  are  as  worthy  as  the  best  men  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  when  I  speak  of  New 
England,  I  speak  of  her  as  having  taken  a  political  position  which  has  overshadowed  and 
controlled  this  country.  I  take  this  point  (and  it  is  upon  this  that  I  shall  discuss  New 
England  and  her  politics) — that  wherever  there  exists  antagonism  to  a  government — where- 
ever  there  is  revolution  in  a  popular  form  of  government — there  must  be  inherently  some 
weakness  or  some  objective  element  working  in  that  government  which  is  illustrated  by 
that  opposition  and  revolution  ;  and  I  believe  1  may  pledge  myself  that  I  will  show  you  that 


convulsion  in  this  country  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

I  go  back  to  a  period  but  two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  I  turn  you  to 
the  record  of  1790,  and  1  call  the  gentleman  to  note  that  I  quote  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  vol.  IX.,  page  92,  3 — a  work  published  in  New  York  in  1854,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Washington.  I  show  you  that  at  that  early  period  the  doctrine  of  New  England  was 
secession  ;  and  however  the  gentleman  may  inferentially  try  to  throw  the  burden  of  that 
doctrine  on  the  Democratic  party,  you  will  find  by  my  record  to-night  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  not  responsible  for  it,  and  I  will  trace  it  down  to  Mr.  Ifincoln. 

Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  this  country  from  his  mission  to  France  in  March,  1790.  He 
was  called  into  the  cabinet  of  General  Washington,  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  other 
great  men  of  that  day.  Upon  his  arrival,  or  shortly  afterward,  he  found  that  there  were 
important  questions  exciting  the  people  and  Congress  to  such  a  point  that  there  was  a  di¬ 
rect  antagonism  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  states  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  difficulty  at  that  time.  I  presume  that  the  Democratic 
party,  as  it  existed  at  that  early  day,  was  not  of  so  little  authority  with  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side,  as  it  has  been  within  the  last  few  years.  These  are  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
words : — 

“  Independently  of  the  debts  of  Congress,  the  States  had,  during  the  war,  contracted 
separate  and  heavy  debts,  and  Massachusetts  particularly,  in  an  absurd  attempt,  absurdedly 
conducted,  on  the  British  port  of  Penobscot.  *  *  *  This  money,  whether  wisely  or 

foolishly  spent,  was  pretended  to  have  been  spent  for  general  purposes  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  paid  from  the  general  purse.  But  it  was  objected  that  nobody  knew  what  these  debts 
were,  what  their  amounts,  or  what  their  proofs.”  He  states  that  the  amount  was  guessed 
to  be  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  He  then  proceeds:  “This  measure  produced  the 
most  bitter  and  angry  contest  ever  known  in  Congress  before  or  since  the  Union  of  the 
States.  The  Eastern  members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith,  from  South  Carolina”  (New 
England  and  secession  South  Carolina  side  by  side) — “  the  Eastern  members  particularly,  who, 
with  Smith,  from  South  Carolina,  viere  the  principal  gamblers  in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession 
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New  England  is  that  disturbing  element  which  has  brought  about  this  revolution  and 
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and  dissolution.  Hamilton  was  in  despair.  *  *  *  He  painted  pathetically  *  ff  the  dan¬ 

gers  of  the  secession  of  their  members  and  the  separation  of  the  States.” 

Finally,  the  question  was  settled  by  a  compromise  arrangement,  by  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  debt  was  assumed. 

In  that  case,  on  a  pecuniary  question,  Hew  England,  in  1790,  preached  the  doctrine  of 
secession,  because  the  United  States  would  not  assume  the  indebtedness  which  she  had 
contracted  by  an  attempt  against  the  port  of  Penobscot. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  another  record.  I  am  now  showing  the  position  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  so  much  lauded  by  the  gentleman  on  last  Friday  night.  I  quote  from  a  work  of  a 
Philadelphian,  a  gentleman  who,  I  believe,  has  descendents  in  this  city.  It  is  called  “The 
Olive  Branch ;  or,  Faults  on  Both  Sides,  Federal  and  Democratic — a  Serious  Appeal  on  the 
Necessity  of  Mutual  Forgiveness  and  Harmony.  By  Matthew  Carev  ” — published  by  the 
author  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1815.  I  quote  from  page  2G3  of  that  volume 

“Boston,  the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  has  been,  for  a  long  period,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Federalism,  the  seat  of  discontent,  complaint  and 
turbulence.  It  has  been  itself  restless  and  uneasy,  and  has  spread  restlessness  and  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  every  direction.  It  has  thwarted,  harrassed,  and  embarrassed  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  incomparably  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  together. 

“Whatever  difficulty  or  distress  arose  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
times — and  great  difficulty  and  distress  were  inevitable — was  aggravated  and  magnified  to 
the  highest  degree,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  public  passions.  The  leaders  in  this 
business  were  clamorous,  when  we  were  at  peace  in  1793,  and  in  1806,  for  war  against 
England  on  account  of  her  depredations  on  their  commerce,  and  in  1807  on  account  of  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake.  They  were  equally  clamorous  as  we  have  seen,  in  1803,  for 
war  against  Spain,  for  the  interruption  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  and  de¬ 
nounced,  in  the  most  virulent  style,  the  imbecility  and  cowardice  of  the  Government.  Yet 
from  the  moment  when  war  was  declared,  they  clamored  for  peace  and  reprobated  the  war 
as  wicked,  uniust  and  unnecessary,  although  the  causes  of  war  were  incomparablv  greater 
in  1812  than  in  1793,  1803,  1806,  or  1807.” 

“  A  Northern  Confederacy  has  been  their  grand  object  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
have  repeatedly  advocated  in  the  public  prints  a  separation  of  the  States,  on  account  of  a 
pretended  discordance  of  views  and  interests  of  the  different  sections. 

“This  project  of  separation  was  formed  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Whether  it  was  ventured  before  the  public  earlier  than  1796,”  (I  have  shown 
you  that  it  was  ventured  as  early  as  1790,)  “  I  know  not.  But  of  its  promulgation  in  that 
year,  there  is  the  most  indubitable  evidence.  A  most  elaborate  set  of  papers  was  then 
published  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  the  joint  production  of  an  association  of 
men  of  the  first  talents  and  influence  in  the  State.  They  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  Cou- 
rant,  published  by  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  two  eminent  printers,  of,  I  believe,  considerable 
Revolutionary  standing.  There  were  then  none  of  the  long  catalogue  of  grievances,  which, 
since  that  period,  have  been  fabricated  to  justify  the  recent  attempts  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
General  Washington  was  President;  John  Adams,  an  Eastern  citizen,  Vice  President.” 

“For  eighteen  years,  therefore,  the  most  unceasing  endeavors  have  been  used  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  towards,  and  to  alienate  them  from,  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  Southern.” 

He  then  goes  on  and  gives  an  article  from  these  essays  which,  under  the  signature  of 
■“Pelham”  were  republished  in  Philadelphia  in  a  paper  called  the  New  World,  edited  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Smith.  These  papers  were  pu  lisked  and  endorsed  by  leading  men  of  New 
England.  * 

I  quote  a  few  extracts  from  “Pelham.” 

“  Many  advantages  were  supposed  to  be  secured,  and  many  evils  avoided,  by  an  union 
of  the  States.  I  shall  not  deny  that  the  supposition  was  well  founded.  But  at  that  time 
those  advantages  and  those  evils  were  magnified  to  a  far  greater  size,  than  either  would 
be,  if  the  question  was  at  this  moment  to  be  settled. 

“The  Northern  States  can  subsist  as  a  nation,  a  republic,  without  any  connection  with  the 
Southern.” 

“The  unholy  spirit,”  “continues  Mr.  Carey,  “that  inspired  the  writer  of  the  above 
extracts,  has  been,  from  that  hour  to  the  present,  incessantly  employed  to  excite  hostility 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.” 

“  It  thus  happens,  that  a  people  proverbially  orderly,  quiet,  sober,  and  rational,  were 
actually  so  highly  excited  as  to  be  ripe  for  revolution,  and  ready  to  overturn  the  whole 
system  of  social  order.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  and  as  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  promised  fair  to  produce  a  convulsion — a  dissolution  of  the  Union — 
and  a  civil  war ,  unless  the  seduced  people  of  that  section  of  the  Union  could  be  recovered 
from  the  fatal  delusion  they  labored  under,  and  restored  to  their  reason.” 

Among  these  extracts  from  Pelham  is  the  following:— 

“  It  cannot  be  contested,  that,  if  the  Southern  States  were  possessed  of  the  same  political 
ideas,  an  union  would  still  be  more  desirable  than  a  separation.  But  when  it  becomes  a 
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serious  question,  whether  we  shall' give  up  our  Government,  or  part  with  the  States  south 
of  Potomac,  no  man  north  o(  that  river,  whose  heart  is  not  thoroughly  Democratic,  can  hesitate 
what  decision  to  make.” 

Thus,  sir,  in  1796,  the  New  England  element  recognized  the  Democratic  element  North  of 
the  Potomac  as  the  element  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  always  has  been  the  element  of  the  Union. 

I  read  still  further  some  extracts  from  the  discourses  of  clergymen  of  that  day. 

Eev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston,  July  23,  1812,  said: — 

“The  alternative  then  is,  that,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  become  the  slaves  of  those  who 
own  slaves,  and  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must  either,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  cut  the  connection,  or  so  far  alter  the  National  compact,  as  to  insure 
yourselves  a  due  share  in  the  Government.” 

The  “  due  share  in  the  Government”  meant  the  whole  power  in  the  Government.  This 
same  gentleman,  w'ho  was  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  delivered  another  dis¬ 
course  in  that  city  on  the  19th  ot  April,  1812.  Here  is  a  sentence  from  that  discourse: 
“  The  Union  has  been  long  since  virtually  dissolved  ;  and  it  is  full  time  that  this  part  of 
the  disunited  States  should  take  care  of  itself.” 

Rev.  David  Osgood,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Medford,  said  in  1810: — 

“  If  at  the  present  moment,  no  symptoms  of  civil  war  appear,  they  certainly  wall  soon — 
unless  the  courage  of  the  war  party  should  fail  them.” 

“  A  civil  war  becomes  as  certain  as  the  events  that  happen  according  to  the  known  laws 
and  established  course  of  nature.” 

Gentlemen,  predictions  like  these  show  the  animus,  the  intention,  the  will,  the  design. 

Rev.  Elijah  Parrish,  D.  D.,  said  in  a  discourse  delivered  April  7th,  1814:  “The  Israelites 
became  weary  of  yielding  the  fruit  of  their  labor  to  pamper  their  splendid  tyrants.  They  left 
their  polititical  woes — they  separated.  Where  is  our  Moses  ?  Where  is  the  rod  of  his  Mira¬ 
cles?  Where  is  our  Aaron  ?  Alas!  no  voice  from  the  burning  bush  has  directed  them  here.” 

No,  gentlemen,  because  the  great  Divinity  that  guards  our  land  directs  no  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  lead  the  hope  of  New  England,  as  it  did  the  hope  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

So  the  record  runs  throughout  a  long  period  of  time  .  and  finally  this  opposition  and  an¬ 
tagonism  culminated  in  the  Hartford  Convention.  That,  too,  was  a  New  England  scheme 
of  opposition  to  the  Government.  I  refer  to  the  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Dwight,  published  in  1833.  fn  that  history,  I  find  a  “report  by  the  delegates  from 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  from  the 
counties  of  Grafton  and  Cheshire  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  county  of  Wind¬ 
ham  in  the  State  of  Vermont,”  assembled  in  convention.  In  the  course  of  this  report  (and 
recollect  this  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Monroe  proposed  to  call  out  40,000  men  by  virtue 
of  a  conscription  which  was  only  threatened)  they  say: 

“That  acts  of  Congress  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  are  absolutely  void,  is  an  undeni¬ 
able  position.  It  does  not,  however,  consist  with  the  respect  and  forbearance  due  from  a 
confederate  State  towards  the  general  Government  to  fly  to  open  resistance  upon  every 
infraction  of  the  Constitution.  The  mode  and  the  energy  of  the  opposition  should  always 
conform  to  the  nature  of  he  violation,  the  intention  of  its  authors,  the  extent  of  the  injury 
inflicted,  the  determination  manifested  to  persist  in  it,  and  the  danger  of  delay.  Butin 
cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous  and  palpable  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  affecting  the 
sovereienty  of  a  State  and  the  liberties  of  a  people,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
such  a  State  to  interpose  its  authority  for  their  protection  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
secure  that  end.  When  emergencies  occur  which  are  either  beyond  ihereach  of  the  judicial  tribu¬ 
nals  or  too  pressing  to  admit  of  the  delay  incident  to  their  forms,  States,  which  have  no  common  umpires, 
must  be  their  own  judges  and  execute  their  own  decisions 

There,  sir,  is  the  record  of  the  Hartford  Convention — New  England  born,  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  schemes  and  policy.  Then  it  was  law  in  New  England,  (and  I  will  show  who  inherits 
New  England  policies  and  New  England  doctrines) — then  it  was  law  in  New  England  that 
a  State  should  antagonize  the  General  Government.  It  was  never  the  doctrine  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  that  a  State  should  oppose  the  General  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  Con¬ 
stitutional  power. 

Now,  sir,  I  quote  another  record — the  eighth  volume  of  Massachusetts  Reports,  page  547, 
where  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  on  the  1st  of  August,  1812,  writes  to  the  Honorable 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  a 
letter  in  relation  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  asks  two  questions: 

“  First,  whether  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  (thatis,  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States)  have  a  right  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  exigencies 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  exist  so  as  to  require  them  to  place 
the  militia  or  any  part  of  it  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  be  commanded  by  him  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress. 

“Secondly,  whether,  if  either  of  the  exigencies  exist  authorizing  the  employment  of  the 
militia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  militia  thus  employed  can  be  lawfully  com¬ 
manded  by  at^y  officer  but  of  the  militia  except  the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

To  those  two  questions,  which  contained  the  element  of  State  antagonism  to  the  Govern¬ 
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ment  of  the  United  States — to  the  call  of  the  President  and  to  the  acts  of  Congress — these 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts — Parsons,  Sewall  and  Parker— reply  in  an 
opinion,  in  the  course  of  which  they  say: 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  this  right”  (alluding  to  the  first  question)  “  is 
vested  in  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  ;  that  is,  the  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  several  States.” 

With  regard  to  the  second  question  they  say;  “Congress  may  provide  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  ;  but  to  extend  this  power  to  the  placing 
of  them  under  the  command  of  an  officer  not  of  the  militia,  except  the  President,  would 
render  nugatory  the  provision  that  the  militia  are  to  have  officers  appointed  by  the  States.” 

There  is  a  solemn  record  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  leave  that  record.  I  show  you  the  result  of  those  decisions  and  those 
feelings  when  the  Hartford  Convention  made  memorable  the  resistance  of  New  England. 
Now,  1  will  quote  a  few  words  only  from  the  great  leaders  of  the  party  at  present  in  power 
at  Washington,  not  one  of  whom  has  even  been  or  claimed  to  be  a  Democrat.  I  introduce 
to  you  the  immaculate  Wendell  Phillips — the  man  who,  if  I  have  understood  his  boast 
correctly,  never  voted  until  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  power,  because  he  would  not  give  a  vote 
which  would  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  or  any  principle  of  it.  It  is  a 
sad  reflection  upon  the  Administration,  but  Mr.  Phillips  is  one  of  the  honored  supporters 
of  its  policy.  He  said:  “The  Constitution  of  our  fathers  was  a  mistake,  Tear  it  to  pieces, 
and  make  a  better  one.  Don’t  say  the  machine  is  out  of  order.  It  is  in  order.  It  does 
what  its  framers  intended — protects  slavery.  Our  aim  is  disunion — a  breaking  up  of  the  States. 
I  have  shown  you  that  our  work  cannot  be  done  under  our  institutions.  This  Union  is  a 
lie.  The  American  Union  is  an  imposture — a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell.  lam 
for  its  overthrow.” 

Where  is  Wendell  Phillips  to-day?  Is  he  standing  forth  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
party?  Is  he  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Southern  seceded  States,  who  are  carrying  out 
his  principles  ?  He  wants  to  secede  when  he  can  lead  ;  he  does  not  want  secession  when  he 
cannot  lead. 

Another  man  whose  record  is  well  known,  is  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison — from  that  same  New 
England.  He  says:  “  Up  with  the  flag  of  disunion ,  that  we  may  have  a  perfect  and  glorious  re¬ 
public  of  our  own  ;  and  when  the  hour  shad  come ,  the  hour  will  have  arrived  that  shall  witness  the 
overthrow  of  slavery .” 

Phillips  says  again  :  “  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  this  state  of  things.  It  is 
just  what  we  ”  (abolitionists  and  disunionists  as  they  were)  “  have  attempted  to  bring  about. 
It  is  the'  first  sectional  party  ever  organized  in  this  country.  It  does  not  know  its  own  face, 
and  calls  itself  national.  It  is  sectional.” 

Yes,  sir,  talk  as  you  please  about  the  nationality  of  the  administration,  there  is  your 
record.  You  do  not  know  the  face  of  your  own  party.  It  is  sectional. 

“ The  Republican  party,”  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  conclusion,  “is  a  party  of  the  North,  pledged 
against  the  South.” 

I  shall  now  read  another  extract  from  Garrison. — and  1  sandwich  them  as  making  a 
pungent  morsel.  Garrison,  in  his  Liberator,  expressly  says:  “The  Republican  party  is 
moulding  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction  for  the  specific  work  the  Abolitionists  are 
striving  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  land.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  on  trial  in  this  contest  for  his  course  as  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  I  find  him  sayiftg — “  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.”  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  suggesting  how  pure  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
record  when  he  first,  with  honest  heart,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office. 
Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  war  of  the  Chicago-Lincoln-Convention,  and  these 
words,  I  may  believe  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  pure  moment  of  his  life  when  he  stood  up 
and  solemnly  swore  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  his  Inaugural 
Address  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  explaining  to  the  world  what  he  felt 
those  principles  to  be,  and  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  responsibility  under  them.  But, 
sir,  here  is  where  I  feel  the  bitterness  of  this  thing.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  rapidly  over¬ 
whelmed  by  New  England  fanaticism,  and  all  that  was  good  in  him  so  soon  sank  in  the 
vortex  of  that  terrible  whirlpool.  He  had  said:  “I  believe  this  Government  cannot  en¬ 
dure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free  ;”  but  what  right  had  he,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  put  such  belief  into  practical  operation  ?  Washot  the  Constitution  before 
him  ?  Did  not  the  Constitution  tell  him  what  the  country  could  be,  and  did  not  its  history 
show  him  what  it  had  been?  What  right  had  he  to  set  up  an  opinion  that  it  could  not 
exist  “half  slave  and  half  free?”  And  fast  upon  the  “could  not,”  in  his  rapid  march 
to  power,  came  the  should  not 

1  shall  now  refer  to  the  language  of  William  H.  Seward — the  man  who  is  so  glorified  for 
the  distinguished  part  he  has  taken  in  the  struggle  which  has  brought  the  abolition  element 
into  power,  and  who  is  President  Lincoln’s  cunning  second  thought the  man  who,  having 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  boasts  of  the  power  of  hislittle  bell  to  cause  the  arrest  of 
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citizens,  and  the  want  of  power  in  every  tribunal,  save  in  the  will  of  the  President,  to  have 
persons  thus  arrested,  discharged.  This  latter  part  of  Mr.  Seward’s  record  accords  well 
with  his  early  declaration,  when  he  said,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Ohio,  “Slavery  can  and 
must  be  abolished,  and  you  and  I  must  do  it.  Correct  your  error,  that  slavery  has  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  which  may  not  be  released  and  ought  not  to  be  relinquished.  You  will  soon  bring  the 

PARTIES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  INTO  AN  EFFECTIVE  AGGRESSION  UPON  SLAVERY.” 

Is  not  the  record  clear? 

The  gentleman  points  me  to  instances  in  the  past  history  of  this  country  as  to  what, 
men  have  done — as  to  what  Jackson  has  done.  I  will  come  to  that  directly,  and 
show  you  that  it  is  always  the  case  that  little  men  try  to  ape  great  ones,  and  how  they 
caricature  them  !  How  little  they  succeed  in  the  copy  !  I  will  answer  these  illustrations, 
little  relevancy  though  they  have  to  the  case.  But  I  go  on  with  the  record. 

I  proceed  now  to  read  the  language  of  Mr.  Banks, — now  General  Banks,  in  command  at 
New  Orleans, — the  city  made  memorable  by  the  action  of  General  Jackson,  at  the  period 
to  which  my  friend  has  referred.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  may  fancy  that  Mr.  Banks  is 
following  that  great  example,  though  I  cannot  see  the  connection  save  in  the  suspension 
of  law  and  the  habeas  corpus.  Jackson,  sir,  was  successful ;  Banks  has  lost-all  but  his  foot¬ 
hold  in  New  Orleans.  But  he  is  a  Massachusetts  man.  He  must  be  held  in  place.  It 
matters  not  how  Generals  now  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  and  recoil  before  bayonets, 
whether  at  Fredericksburg  or  elsewhere  ;  the  test  of  their  services  is  not  in  the  field  ;  it  is 
in  politics  and  their  affinity  to  New  England.  This  General  Banks,  at  one  time  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  said  in  18-15, — “  Althotigh  I  am  not  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  cry  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union, — though  I  am  willing,  in  a  certain  state  of  circumstances,  to 
let  it  slide, — 1  have  no  fear  for  its  perpetuation.  But  let  me  say,  if  the  chief  object  of  the  people 
of  this  country  be  to  maintain  and  propagate  chattel  property  in  man,  (in  other  words,  human  slavery,) 
this  Union  cannot  and  ought  not  to  stand.” 

So  he  finds  a  worthy  place  in  the  present  army.  Rufus  Spalding,  another  distinguished 
gentleman,  said  in  185G, — “In  case  of  the  alternative  being  presented,  of  the  continuance 
of  slavery  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  am  for  dissolution,  and  I  care  not  how  quick  it 
comes.  So,  men  of  Massachusetts,  I  have  only  to  add — under  my  full  sense  of  my  respon¬ 
sibility  to  my  country  and  my  God,  1  deliberately  say,  better  disunion,  better  a  servile  war, 
better  anything  that  God  in  his  providence  shall  send  than  an  extension  of  the  bonds  of 
slavery.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Providence  has  been  invoked  for  a  bad  cause 
and  a  bad  purpose.  It  is  an  old  thing  to  “steal  the  livery  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  Devil  in.” 

Again,  sir,  Charles  Sumner  (and  I  will  refer  to  him  a  little  more  fully  after  a  while,) 
said  in  May,  1855,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall, — “  God  forbid  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union,  we  should  sacrifice  the  very  thing  for  which  the  Union  was  made.”  Again,  he  said, — 
“Already  has  the  muster  begun.  The  strife  is  no  longer  local,  but  national.  Even  now, 
while  I  speak,  portents  bang  on  all  the  arches  of  the  horizon,  threatening  to  darken  the 
broad  land  which  already  yawns  with  mutterings  of  civil  war.” 

I  now  come  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  do  not  know  how  to  designate,  whether  as  soldier 
or  civilian.  He  held  one  appointment  at  Madrid,  and  left  it  mysteriously;  he  came  back 
a  Major-General,  I  think,  and  left  that  position  mysteriously.  I  refer  to  one  Carl  Schurz, 
from  Austria,  who  comes  here  to  teach  us  what  the  doctrine  of  loyalty  is,  and  what  the 
American  Union  is  worth.  This  gentleman,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  St.  Louis  in  1860,  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  said: — “May  the  God  of  human  nature  be  aroused,  and 
pierce  the  very  soul  of  our  nation  with  an  energy  that  shall  sweep  as  with  a  besom  of 
destruction  this  abomination  from  the  land.  You  call  it  revolution.  It  is.  In  this  we  need 
revolution.  We  must, — we  will  have  it.  Let  it  come.  It  has  come.” 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  General  Jackson,  and  by  skilful  manoeuvre,  perhaps,  has 
tried  to  outflank  me.  I  heard  the  other  night  of  General  Jackson  and  South  Carolina.  I 
thought  I  answered  that  proposition.  I  stated  that  South  Carolina  came  back  as  the  result 
of  a  compromise,  and  not  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  gentleman  now  says,  “  Habeas 
Corpus  and  Constitution  !  Look  at  Jackson  !  I  am  a  Jackson  Democrat !  Look  at  Jack- 
son  at  New  Orleans  !  ”  I  do  look  at  him  there,  and  I  see  no  parallel  between  him  and  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Jackson,  sir,  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  war,  in  a  city  which  the  enemy  were 
assailing,  and  in  that  case,  if  there  ever  could  be  justification,  there  existed  justification  ; 
prompt  measures  certainly  were  necessary  to  be  taken — that  the  military  power  should  not 
be  misdirected,  and  controlled,  and  overthrown  in  its  great  purpose  of  defence  there.  It  is 
said  by  Judge  Douglas  in  the  very  speech  the  gentleman  quotes,  not  that  any  military 
General  or  any  Administration,  shall  when  he  or  it  pleases,  supend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  defy  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  but,  that  where  there  exists,  as  there  then 
existed,  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  a  necessity  that  the  military  power  should  act  upon  its 
highest  prerogatives,  he  can  excuse  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  whole 
argument  goes  no  farther  than  that.  Did  General  Jackson  promulgate  from  New  Orleans 
auiedict  that,  because  there  were  enemies  upon  Louisiana  soil,  there  should  be  no  civil 
tribunals  open  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  habeas  corpus  should  not  exist  in  any  State  of 
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the  Union?  No,  gentlemen.  The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was  limited  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  Here  again  I  charge  the  gentleman  with  a  want  of  fairness  in  illustration; 
I,  too,  can  conceive  of  cases  where,  in  the  heart  of  a  beleaguered  city,  with  force  opposed 
to  force,  a  suspension  of  the  civil  authoritv  may,  from  the  last  necessity,  perhaps  be  excused. 
But  even  in  that  case,  excusable,  as  the  gentleman  says,  what  was  the  course  of  Andrew 
Jackson?  he  is  portrayed  by  him  as  coming  into  Court  finally,  and  yielding  to  the  decision 
of  a  civil  tribunal — standing  the  test  of  that  decision,  and  paying  the  penalty.  Will  the 
men  of  to-day  who  have  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  dragged  judges  from  their 
high  seats,  be  willing  to  do  as  much  when  the  war  shall  cease?  Shall  the  voice  of  the 
civil  tribunals  then  be  heard  in  the  land  super-eminent  over  “  military  necessity?”  Will 
they  revoke  the  acts  of  Congress  giving  them  immunity  from  the  laws  of  the  land?  Give 
me  reason  to  suppose  that  I  may  expect  that,  and  though  unwillingly,  I  might  bow  to  the 
present  exercise  of  unlawful  power;  I  might  have  hope  for  my  country.  Give  me  reason 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Seward  will  lay  aside  his  little  bell  and  walk  meekly  intocourf  to  bear 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  months  at  Fort  Lafayette  or  in  any  other  of  the  bastiles 
of  the  country — that  Judge  Carmichael,  who  was  dragged  from  his  Judicial  seat  in  Mary¬ 
land,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  face  to  face  those  who  sought  to  degrade  him,  and 
that  the  civil  power  shall  be  supreme;  give  me  reason  to  hope  for  this,  and  I  shall  feel 
less  disposed  to  complain,  perhaps.  It  is  that  which  I  hope  for  ;  it  is  that  which  I  ask  my 
friends  to  struggle  for.  But  it  never  can  come  while  there  is  war,  and  every  year  of  war 
makes  fainter  and  fainter  the  hope  that  the  time  shall  ever  come.  I  want  the  war,  there¬ 
fore,  to  stop  now,  if  possible. 

Why  has  the  gentleman  no  word  to  say  about  Mr.  Lincoln’s  proclamation  “to  whom  it 
may  concern,”  wherein  the  sine  qua  non  to  the  Southern  States  is  that  they  must  come  back 
reft  of  slavery.  I  beg  the  gentleman  not  to  omit  this  question  in  the  discussion.  Let  him 
not  forget  it.  It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  every  man  who  loves  the  Constitution  ; 
because  I  have  laid  down  the  proposition  (and  I  shall  adhere  to  it,  and  I  want  it  answered, 
or  at  least  discussed — agreed  to  or  denied)  that  the  department  which  opposes  and  over-rides 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  in  so  doing  revolutionizes  against  the  Constitution  and 
the  Government;  and  that  this  will  lead  us  to  a  despotism,  against  which  I  protest.  The 
Constitution  is  still  better  for  me  than  the  policies  of  the  Administration  or  the  railings  of 
New  England  theorists. 

Gentlemen,  my  friend  has  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  friends  stand  where  the 
Democratic. party  did  stand.  President  Lincoln  did,  I  admit,  affect  to  stand  there;  and 
there  the  members  of  tne  Democratic  party  rallied  to  his  support  by  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
and  instead  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  he  could  have  had  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  because  they  thought  his  record  would  be  pure.  It  won’t  do,  sir,  to  go 
back  to  the  issues  of  a  defunct  Administration  and  questions  about  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his 
cabinet  sending  munitions  of  war  to  the  South.  Why  was  it,  sir,  that  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  an  investigating  committee  had  that  question  in  charge,  they 
reported  against  the  existence  of  any  such  facts  ?  They  did  not  find  any  such  circumstances 
as  the  gentleman  alleges  and  as  the  newspaper  alleged  at  the  time.  The  only  fact  which 
appeared  was  that  certain  munitions  of  war  ordered  to  a  certain  point  by  Mr.  Floyd  were 
stopped  at  Pittsburg  by  Mr.  Buchanan’s  order.  Now,  let  us  have  the  record  clear  as  we  go 
on.  Though  I  am  not  here  to  defend  those  past  issues,  I  state  what  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  facts  of  the  case.  I  desire  to  discuss  this  question  fairly,  and  I  will  even  go  out  of  the 
way  to  meet  every  point  advanced  on  the  other  side.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  do 
as  much. 

The  gentleman  says,  very  ingeniously,  after  reading  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Inaugural, — “I  took 
him  then,  and  I  take  him  now.”  I  say  that  there  is  where  the  difference  lies  between  the 
gentleman  and  myself.  I  do  not  take  him  now.  There  is  the  difference.  The  gentleman 
has  raised  it.  He  has  defined  his  position,  and  I  accept  it.  There  is  the  point,  and  no 
record  need  be  produced,  save  that  which  begins  within  the  last  three  years.  Mr.  Lincoln 
may  have  had  a  pure  moment  of  administration  life.  I  believe  it,  and  give  him  credit  for 
it.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Chicago-Lincoln-Platform  was,  as  I  believe  and  assert,  a 
declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  struggled  against  it;  he  struggled  against  the  delegation 
of  robed  ministers  of  the  lowly  Christ,  who  came  to  Washington  City  to  drive  him  on  to 
the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  desolation  of  the  South.  He  stood  firm.  He  told  them 
that  he  dare  not  touch  this  institution  of  slavery,  which  belonged  alone  to  the  States,  and 
that,  if  he  did,  his  proclamation  would  be  as  inoperative  as  the  “Pope’s  bull  against  the 
comet.”  Was  he  right  then?  Is  he  right  now?  I  do  not  take  any  other  President  and 
set  him  up  against  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  I  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  draw  parallels  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  any  other  man  who  has  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  But  I  take  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  he  was,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  is;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  good  which  may 
have  been  in  that  man’s  heart  has  been  overborne  by  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fanatical 
pressure  of  New  England.  Why,  sir,  Gov.  Andrew,  at  one  crisis  of  this  war,  held  back 
(and  he  is  the  first  Governor  who  did  so,)  the  quota  of  his  State,  and  dictated  to  the 
President  terms  under  which  he  would  allow  Massachusetts  troops  to  march  to  the  pro- 
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tection  of  their  Capitol.  He  promulgated  his  edict,  and  he  required  the  President  to  direct 
the  war  against  slavery,  or  else  New  England  delicacy  would  be  shocked  by  the  blood  and 
horror  of  battle. 

I  cite  no  authority,  as  the  gentleman  gently  intimates,  from  Jefferson  Davis;  and  here 
I  am  compelled  constantly  to  reiterate,  I  am  not  arguing  Jefferson  Davis’  cause  before  this 
tribunal.  I  am,  as  I  said  before,  arguing  my  rights  as  a  Pennsylvanian.  I  do  not  say  there 
is  no  revolution  in  the  South  ;  but  I  say  there  has  been  begot  at  Washington  a  useless  and 
disastrous  revolution  against  the  Constitution,  which  is  overwhelming  us  in  the  North.  Do 
people  not  differ  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  this  war,  and  as  to  the  results  which  may 
be  obtained  from  it  ?  Of  course,  they  do.  It  is  of  these  differences  you  are  to  judge  ;  this 
question  ot  difference  we  are  discussing.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  events  for 
the  last  three  years  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  position  in  which  the  civil  power  has  been 
placed  during  the  last  three  years?  The  gentleman  has  not  ventured  even  to  touch  what 
lie  may  consider  the  most  metaphysical  of  what  he  calls  my  metaphysical  questions — the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Gentlemen,  this  is  almost  too  degrading  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  jest ;  yet,  perhaps,  a  joke  or  jest  may  be  permitted  now,  as  the  indulgence  in  jokes 
seems  to  be  a  quality  of  the  Administration,  and  may  be  considered  ‘iloyal.”  The  question 
has  often  occurred  to  me,  why,  when  Congress  at  the  last  session,  I  believe,  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  affirming  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Mr.  Seward,  with  all  his  boldness,  had  the  temerity 
to  write  to  our  Minister  at  Paris,  and  tell  him  to  assure  the  Emperor  that,  although  Con¬ 
gress  was  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  had  passed  the  law  or 
resolution  recognizing  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  also  a  doctrine  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  yet  Mr.  Lincoln’s  signature  was  requisite  before  any  such  thing  could 
become  a  law  !  So  it  is;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But  it  was  a  most  ingenious 
suggestion  that  Maximilian  the  First  might  be  permitted  to  erect  his  throne  upon  our  bor¬ 
ders,  in  order  that  Abraham  the  First  might  erect  his. 

I  ask  you  is  the  whole  country,  with  all  its  traditions, — are  all  the  individual  rights  of 
citizens — worth  nothing  in  view  of  the  theory  and  policy  of  the  Administration,  which  is 
war  tor  the  destruction  of  slavery  ?  Comment,  sir,  if  you  please,  at  any  time  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  upon  that  proclamation  of  the  President,  “To  Whom  it  may  Concern.” 

M  by,  sir,  I  might  wipe  out  every  record  of  the  Administration,  and,  nailing  that  in  the 
sunlight  of  heaven,  ask  you  if  it  is  not  enough  to  shock  every  man  that  is  in  favor  of  his  : 
country’s  freedom.  I  am  not  standing  here  as  an  advocate  of  slavery.  I  go  as  far  as  my 
friend  in  affirming  that  slavery  is  no  benefit  to  us.  But  just  as  we  had  a  right  to  do  what 
we  did  in  passing  our  statute  freeing  the  slaves  within  this  State,  po  the  people  of  the  other  i 
States  have  the  right  to  do  the  same  thing  when  they  please,  and  no  sooner.  And  it  occurs 
to  me  here  that  at  the  very  time  when  Connecticut  was  joining  in  this  early  crusade  against  i 
the  South,  because  they  held  slaves,  there  were  thousands  of  slaves  within  her  own  borders  i 
— another  evidence  of  Connecticut  and  New  England  consistency. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  matters  less  to  us  what  Mr.  Buchanan  did,  than  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  does.  Mr.  Buchanan  may  be  worthy  of  all  the  opprobrium  that  the  gentleman 
has  heaped  upon  him.  But  even  Mr.  Lincoln,  some  time  after  assuming  the  Presidential  I 
chair,  believed  that  this  was  an  insurrection  which  w-ould  be  of  only  thirty  days  duration,  j 
and  which  seventy-five  thousand  men  could  put  down.  Was  Mr.  Buchanan  to  blame  be-  t 
cause,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  believed  that  this  movement  of  the  South  was  less  than  Mr.  s 
Lincoln  found  it  to  be?  Were  there  not  at  Washington,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  in- 
auguration,  commissioners  from  the  South  who  had  come  there  to  meet  the  officers  of  the 
incoming  or  the  outgoing  Government,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  have  some  understanding  \ 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  South?  Were  those  commissioners  heard?  Were  they  i 
received?  Were  they  recognized?  No,  sir;  there  never  has  been  shown  any  disposition  i 
to  compromise,  from  the  time  and  even  before  the  war  began.  Whether  or  not  the  war  f 
must  go  on  as  an  ultimate  necessity,  I,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  trying,  on  every  occasion,  t 
what  peaceable  measures  can  do;  and  I  avow  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  disarm  i 
our  armies,  and  leave  the  South  armed  against  us;  but  I  do  believe  in  overtures.  I  know  | 
that  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  a  war  ended  in  which  there  was  not  a  settlement  by  coni-  s 
promise.  1  know  that  the  Thirty  Years  War  in  Germany  and  the  Seven  Years  War  in 
Europe  were  settled  in  this  way.  I  know  these  wars  desolated  Europe  year  after  year;  I  i 
know  that  history  teems  with  the  desolation  and  destruction  of  that  time.  But  at  last  there  o 
was  peace  by  compromise  and  arrangement.  Ii 

Is  this  the  only  country  that  ever  existed  where  no  such  thing  as  peace  is  ever  to  be  i 
heard?  Must  you  keep  widening  the  chasm  between  the  North  and  the  South,  grave  after  J 
grave,  until  you  make  it  one  huge  channel  over  which  the  angel  of  peace  can  never  fly?  j 
I  do  not  believe  it.  We  Democrats  believe  in  a  Union  which  will  knit  together  again  the 
bonds  of  sympathy,  which  will  “relax  the  knotted  hands  to  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  n 
again.”  We  believe  that  measures  can  be  taken  other  than  cutting  the  throats  of  men  and  ii 
desolating  our  land — measures  that  will  bring  about  quiet.  We  believe  that  all  that  might  $ 
be  done  has  not  been  done;  and  we  cannot  believe  in  the  divinity  and  sanctity  of  a  war  1 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  the  God  of  battles  entirely  on  its  side. 
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One  of  the  issues  made  between  us  is  upon  this  question.  You  will  never  find  a  Demo¬ 
crat  who  is  willing  to  give  up  ignominiously  and  in  a  just  war — never.  Democrats  have 
never  done  so;  they  never  will  do  so.  But  they  ask,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  whether  there 
is  to  be  no  effort  made  to  terminate  this  strife.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  God  of  human¬ 
ity  looks  with  approbation  upon  this  terrible  destruction  of  white  men,  because  it  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  New  England  theorists  that  a  negro  should  be  held  in  bondage.  I  admit 
that,  as  a  personal  question,  the  mother  has  the  best  individual  right  to  the  child ;  but 
because  there  is  a  slave  system  in  the  South  which  takes  that  child  from  the  mother,  or  an 
apprentice  system  in  the  North  which  takes  a  child  from  the  mother,  I  do  not  believe  in 
ipouring  out  bumau  blood  knee-deep  over  the  land.  I  do  not  believe  (and  here  is  wrhere  I 
take  issue  with  my  friend)  that  the  question  of  negro  servitude  is  worth  this;  and  I  still 
declare  to  him  and  to  you  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues. 

Talk  to  me  about  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country!  I  know  it  all.  I  know  what  Jackson  did  ;  I  know  what  was  done  before  him. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  to  come  down  to  the  present  time  and  the  present  questions.  Let  him 
take  up  these  propositions,  which  are  living  and  vivid  propositions.  Let  him  answer 
them — yes  or  no.  If  he  can  answer  them,  why  not  answer  them?  Let  him  take  up  the 
questions  fairly.  They  are  fairly  propounded.  They  embrace  principles  in  which  you 
and  I  are  interested.  If  the  gentleman  should  succeed,  as  from  his  eloquence  and  ability 
he  may  deserve  to  succeed  in  this  contest,  and  should  again  take  his  seat  in  Congress  as 
the  Representative  of  the  Fourth  District,  will  he  not,  before  he  goes  there,  enlighten  us 
as  to  the  principles  which  we  may  expect  him  to  support,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
will  treat  questions  which  we  regard  as  vital  to  ourselves  and  the  country.  He  may  ask 
me  questions;  but  it  is  of  little  importance,  perhaps,  what  I  think,  in  comparison  with 
what  he  thinks.  The  gentleman  has  a  record; — he  may  make  another.  Let  us  know 
what  that  record  is,  in  reference  to  questions  affecting  the  Constitution  of  our  Country  and 
the  rights  of  every  citizen. 

And  does  the  gentleman  pretend  to  argue  with  me  that  the  paltry  question  of  striking  the 
first  blow  makes  any  difference.  I  never  believed  that  the  Southern  men  were  justified  in 
their  attack  upon  Sumter;  but  let  me  put  to  him  a  question.  He  knows,  having  been  the 
Judge  of  a  Court  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  that  the  man  who  calls  another  a  liar  and  is 
knocked  down  for  it,  can  institute  and  sustain  a  prosecution  for  assault  and  battery,  and 
may  have  the  assaulting  party  imprisoned  or  fined.  Why?  Because  it  is  held  in  the  law 
that  words  are  no  excuse  or  justification  for  a  blow  struck.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  are  there 
not  words,  are  there  not  acts  short  of  blows  upon  the  person,  that  every  man  here  would 
tingle  to  resent,  if  he  were  puny  as  the  puniest,  against  the  Goliath  that  insulted  him  ?  It 
will  not  do  to  .fix  as  the  beginning  of  this  contest  the  act  of  the  Southern  States  in  firing 
upon  Sumter.  I  tell  you,  the  record  goes  farther  back.  New  England,  ever  since  1790,  has 
churned  up  the  insurrection  of  the  South  ;  her  record  has  never  faltered  in  antagonism  to 
that  people.  I  am  not,  as  I  said  before,  standing  here  to  defend  any  dogmas  of  secession, 
and  to  infer  that  secession  is  a  Democratic  doctrine  is  not  fair  or  correct.  It  is  not  a 
Democratic  doctrine,  and  you  know,  sir,  [addressing  Judge  Kelley,]  that  the  record  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  made  is  a  record  which,  I  will  not  say  you,  (for  I  believe  you  are 
just,  sir,)  but  which  many  men  would  hesitate  to  refer  to  in  this  respect.  You  know  that, 

!  upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  almost  every  man  in  the  North  stood  with  beating  pulse 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  fellow,  [addressing  Judge  Kelly.]  Who  was  it  filled 
your  armies  at  that  time?  Then,  sir,  there  was  no  question  of  politics. 

The  gentleman  goes  back  to  the  record  of  James  Buchanan.  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
vindicate  the  record  of  James  Buchanan.  My  contest  has  reference  to  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  projected  coming  four  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  administration.  I  may  state  (though 
it  matters  little  with  regard  to  the  present  question)  that  I  was  a  friend,  an  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  of  the  gentleman  who  has  been  so  glorified  to-night — Stephen  A.  Douglas.  I 
take  no  credit  to  myself,  however,  for  that  ;  Mr.  Douglas  had  that  commanding  energy  and 
intellect  which  extort  praise  from  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  Unfortunately  perhaps  for 
i  the  Administration — certainly  unfortunately  for  the  country — Senator  Douglas  died  too 
soon  to  show  where  he  would  have  stood. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  the  record,  the  written  record,  of  New  England.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  reference  to  New  England  originated  with  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
on  last  Friday  night.  I  tell  you  that  New  England  has  had  the  ingenuity  and  the  address 
to  get  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  States  to  fight  her  battles,  which  she  began  against  the 
South  in  1790.  She  wanted  then  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  or  rather  of  the 
Northern  States  from  the  Southern.  Why  does  she  oppose  it  now?  Because  she  has 
aroused  the  great  war  element  of  the  North,  and  she  proposes  to  herself,  not  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  re-established — she  proposes,  as  General  Butler  bimself  said  last  October 
in  Pennsylvania,  not  that  there  shall  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  old  Union.  No,  sir  ;  she  wants 
the  physical  union  of  the  broad  desolated  fields  of  the  South  to  the  sterility  of  her  own  soil. 
She  has  never  been  able  to  support  her  population.  They  have  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  propagating  their  Schemes  and  acting  as  missionaries  for  her  political 
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sentiments;  and  the  Union  she  wants  is  no  more  like  the  Union  which  the  Democratic  party  ;i, 
wants  and  will  have,  than  the  dead  man  is  like  the  living  man.  The  Union  which  she  wants  is  „| 
but  the  physical  outline  and  form  ;  it  has  no  pulsation,  no  life,  no  warmth,  no  sympathy. 
With  an  address,  which  1  want  the  people  of  this  State  to  look  at  and  measure  and  under-  j( 
stand,  she  has  hounded  you  on,  gentlemen,  to  do  her  work  of  violence  against  the  principles  s 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  South. 

I  say  again,  I  am  not  sustaining  the  position  of  the  South.  That  is  not  the  issue  in  the  j; 
coming  contest.  It  won’t  do  to  put  the  Democratic  party  upon  that  basis — as  siding  with  p 
those  people.  I  am  standing  here  as  a  Pennsylvanian,  upon  Pennsylvania  soil,  opposing 
the  revolution  which  the  administration  is  carrying  on  against  the  Constitution.  I  am  ^ 
fighting  for  my  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  my  section — the  Northern  section.  I  say  no  ^ 
word  of  the  South;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bring  that  in  as  a  make-weight,  for  it  has  jj 
no  relation  now  and  here  to  the  argument.  The  gentleman  has  said  that  he  spent  re 
some  part  of  his  life  in  New  England.  He  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  regret  that,  „ 
because  I  do  think  that  what  was  a  very  gocd  Democrat,  was  there  made  a  very  poor  Ee-  X 
publican.  p 

New  England,  while  she  is  great  and  energetic,  is  also  shrewd  and  calculating  and  cunning.  m 
And  she  has  used  us  to  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  That  is  what  I  object  to.  If  she 
has  manhood  enough,  let  her  fight  her  own  battles.  But,  no;  neither  she  nor  her  represen- 
tatives  fight  their  own  battles.  Look  at  Charles  Sumner  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  he  w 
was  (illegaly,  we  admit.)  assailed  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  and  when  he  sank  v 
under  the  cane  of  that  little  man.  What  does  Charles  Sumner  do  on  that  occasion  ?  I  find 
that  his  principles  of  peace  were  so  great,  were  so  impressive,  were  so  overwhelming,  that  he  |[ 
could  not  raise  his  hand  to  save  a  battered  head.  Why,  sir,  he  says  in  effect,  “I  am  a  peace  |j, 
man ;  I  hold  a  religion  of  peace  ;  I  belong  to  a  country  of  peace ;”  and  Mr.  Sumner,  meta-  I( 
phorically  speaking,  went  over  Europe  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  begging  the  sympathies  of  p 
the  people  of  the  world  for  a  bruised  head,  ten  times  worse  than  which  each  of  us  has  had  ft 
ten  times  over  in  our  lives.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  the  record  ended  there — if  the  represen-  Cf 
tative  Senator  of  New  England  had  been  willing  to  carry  out  his  principles,  I  might  have  w 
honored — certainly  wondered  at  the  man  who  sank  his  manhood  to  defend  an  abstract  ai 
principle.  But,  Oh  no!  While  he  will  not  strike  back  himself,  he  will  ask  a  million  of 
Northern  men  to  strike  back  for  him,  and  fill  thousands  of  graves  to  avenge  the  quarrel  h 
that  this  coward  dared  not  himself  avenge.  Has  he  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  United  (j 
States  Senate  and  said  one  word  in  favor  of  peace  or  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  has  been  the  death-knell  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens?  Not  a  b| 
word.  New  England  cunning  has  stood  pre-eminent  amid  the  intelligence  of  the  land,  and  L 
hurled  the  whole  North  upon  the  South  to  avenge  what  that  man  dared  not  avenge,  u 
There  was  in  the  conflict  between  Sumner  and  Brooks  the  very  type  of  this  sectionalism. 
Mr.  Sumner  is  not  the  man  to  prosecute  individually  a  war  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  hj 
of  his  fellow-citizens  are  falling.  But  he  is  the  man  to  hound  them  on.  This  peace  man  j 
who  dared  not  raise  his  finger  for  his  own  defence.  L 

Now,  gentlemen,  do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  New  England  record.  I  know  it  all.  ]j 
They  have  also  tried  to  make  their  view  of  history  the  immortal  record  of  this  country,  f( 
and  we  have  believed  it.  We  read  their  school  books  which  contain  their  sentiments  and  a 
their  theories.  Those  books  also  embrace  some  scraps  of  history,  and  many  of  you  Lj 
doubtless  have  learned  to  believe  that  the  holiest  spot  of  ground  in  this  world  is  Plymouth  U 
Eock.  You  have  been  taught  from  that  quarter  that  not  that  holiest  6pot  of  earth  where'  n 
Moses  “came  all  radiant  from  the  presence  of  his  God,”  with  the  law  and  the  command-  a 
ments, — that  not  even  that  solemn  and  awful  place  is  to  be  compared  with  Plymouth  Eock.  j 
You  have  been  taught  that  Ararat,  upon  which  rested  the  ark  when  the  new  covenant  of 
peace  was  made  between  man  and  hie  God,  is  not  so  sacred  a  spot  as  Plymouth  Eock.  0 
Gentlemen,  what  is  Plymouth  Eock?  It  is  a  rock  of  reproach  to  New  England.  It  was  t 
the  first  foot-hold  on  this  continent,  of  men  who  fled  from  their  country,  because  they  tl 
dared  not  strike  a  blow  back  for  their  rights,  and  in  defence  of  their  persons  on  their  f( 
native  soil.  It  was  the  first  spot  upon  which  their  feet  rested  ;  and  they  have  made  their  , 
cowardice  immortal  by  making  Plymouth  Eock  the  great  stand-point  of  their  history.  t] 
W  as  it  ever  before  the  fact  that  the  place  of  refuge  was  immortalized  in  honor  of  the  a 
coward  ?  This  is  in  harmony  with  her  whole  record.  Plymouth  Eock  is  a  rock  of  reproach  . 
to  New  England.  If  I  were  to  rear  her  monument  I  would  place  upon  that  rock  as  the  , 
type  of  New  England,  Sumner  cowering  under  Brooks ’  cane.  V  e 

I  have  no  bitterness  of  feeling,  gentlemen,  toward  that  part  of  the  country.  I  love  many  ; 
of  the  people  in  that  section;  but  I  say  to  the  good  and  true  men  there, — “Do  as  the  , 
Israelites  did, — leave  that  land.  A  better  land  awaits  you  here.”  I  have  no  hostility  to  s 
that  section,  but  I  have  one  desire:  it  is  that  the  people  of  my  State  should  understand  , 
where  New  England  stands,  and  where  they  themselves  stand,  and  what  are  their  rights.  ( 
I  say  to  you,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  in  our  popular  government  an  s 
objective  element  which  has  been  and  is  causing  commotion  or  revolution  ;  that  element 
is  New  England.  I  say  that  New  England  from  1790  till  this  very  hour  has  been  the 
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dement  of  disunion,  the  element  of  secession,  the  element  of  revolution,  the  element  of 
opposition  to  the  Constitution. 

It  won’t  do  to  say  to  me  that  the  issue  is  with  regard  to  the  South.  I  tell  you,  as  I  said 
oefore,that  though  the  use  of  irritating  words  may  not  be  a  justification  for  the  striking  of 
i  blow,  yet  human  nature  is  very  ungovernable  when  certain  insults  are  offered.  New 
Sngland  has  taunted  the  South,  and  applied  epithets  the  most  objectionable  and  disgusting. 
The  writer  over  the  signature  of  Pelham,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  told  the  people  of  New 
England,  in  1790,  that  “if  slaves  were  not  so  valuable  to  the  people  of  the  South,  they 
.vould  eat  them  as  they  would  their  cattle.”  Thus  they  have  taught  New  England  children  ; 
bus  they  have  educated  them  to  manhood.  They  have  filled  their  hearts  with  hatred,  and 
hat  hatred  culminated  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  induced  to  succumb  to  this  New  England 
nfiuence.  Pure  though  Mr.  Lincoln  may  have  been  when  he  took  his  oath  of  office  and 
■ead  his  Inaugural  Address — firmly  as  he  may  have  intended  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
which  he  then  announced — New  England  overcame  him.  I  mourn  the  fact  that  heallowed 
Slew  England  to  overcome  him.  But  it  won’t  do  to  argue  by  parallels  when  I  fix  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  (and  it  will  stick  to  him  through  life,  and  be  the  great  inscription  upon  his  monu- 
nent  after  his  death)  that  his  proclamation  “To  whom  it  may  concern,”  is  New  England 
loctrine,  which  does  not  look  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution, 
)ut  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  New  England  now  believes  she  can  accomplish  without 
withdrawing  from  the  Union — so  that  her  sacred  virtue  shall  not  be  soiled  by  fellowship 
with  slave-owners. 

In  answer  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said  to-night,  I  will  say  that  I  agree  with  him, 
hat  he  can  find  precedents  for  everything.  I  can  find  precedents  for  Mr.  Lincoln’s  usurpa¬ 
tion.  I  can  find  precedents  for  antagonism  and  opposition  to  the  Constitution.  I  need  go 
io  farther  back  than  the  past  few  years.  I  know  what  a  coup  d'etat  means:  you  know. 
Louis  Napoleon  made  one,  and  became  Emperor.  We  all  know  that  there  are  precedents 
for  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  that  there  are  precedents  for  the  plea  of  “  military  ne¬ 
cessity” — that  there  are  precedents  for  reducing  the  people  back  to  that  “  good  ”  old  time 
when  they  were  serfs,  and  owed  fealty  and  loyalty  to  the  ruling  powers.  Of  course,  there 
ire  precedents  for  all  these. 

Now,  sir,  let  me  again  refer  to  the  position  of  the  South  ;  and  here  let  me  say  again  that 
1  am  not  defending  the  South;  I  am  merely  quoting  collaterally  with  the  gentleman’s 
quotations. 

He  tells  you  that  Mr.  Calhoun  originated  the  secession  doctrine.  Have  I  not  shown  you 
that  that  doctrine  came  from  another  source,  before  Mr.  Calhoun  probably  was  born,  cer- 
tainly  at  a  period  not  later  than  his  very  early  childhood.  That  doctrine  has  an  earlier 
late  than  1832. 

Again  ;  the  gentleman  reads  from  Benedict  Arnold — the  principal  traitor  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Sir,  where  was  Benedict  Arnold  born?  In  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He,  sir,  was  a 
New  England  man,  whatever  his  sentiments  may  have  been.  May  I,  as  Arnold  has  been 
referred  to,  quote  in  contrast  a  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  Irishmen  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  were  not  New  England  men?  They  were  bare¬ 
footed  and  tattered,  and  almost  starving,  and  they  mutinied  because  they  knew  that  wealth, 
and  revel  and  wine,  and  everything  that  could  cheer  or  make  one  comfortable  was  at  the 
disposition  of  certain  gentlemen  who  were  believed  to  support  the  cause  of  their  country. 
Seeing  this,  and  standing  upon  their  alleged  rights,  they  mutinied.  The  English  com¬ 
mander,  hearing  of  this  mutiny,  sent  to  them  wagon-loads  of  food,  supplies  and  clothing, 
and  loyal  commissioners  to  receive  them  into  royal  protection.  How  were  they  received  ? 
Those  poor  soldiers,  needy,  weak,  suffering,  dying  as  they  were,  caught  the  commissioners 
who  came  to  tempt  them  to  turn  against  their  country,  and  took  them  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  chief  against  whom  they  had  mutinied.  They  were  Pennsylvanians,  and  there  was 
no  Benedict  Arnold  among  them.  Does  the  gentleman,  when  he  quotes  words  from  the 
record  of  Benedict  Arnold,  does  he  aver  that  any  man  of  the  Democratic  party  stands  up 
for  his  principles  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  suppose  I  were  to  say  that  the  best  and  the  worse  men 
were  alike,  because  I  heard  the  best  man  say  a  certain  thing  and  I  heard  the  worse  man  say 
the  same.  The  argument  that  a  man  might  use  in  a  bad  cause,  may  be  an  argument  that 
a  man  may  use  in  a  good  one.  Because  a  man,  after  he  has  committed  treason,  and  de¬ 
serted  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  has  tried  to  deliver  up  its  strongholds,  says  to  the  people 
whom  he  would  seduce,  that  “  war  is  a  calamity,”  is  it  any  the  less  true  that  war  is  a 
calamity  ?  The  justness  of  the  principle  depends  upon  the  application.  It  depends  upon 
how  you  treat  the  proposition.  The  principles  in  certain  cases  may  be  totally  different, 
and  yet  similar  language  may  be  used  in  these  different  cases.  A  good  man  may  go  to  another 
and  try  to  lead  him  to  goodness  by  using  almost  the  same  words  which  a  bad  man  would 
use  to  seduce  a  fellow-man.  That  is  no  argument;  that  is  not  reason.  There  have  been 
other  traitors,  and  there  are  other  traitors,  than  Benedict  Arnold.  I  did  not  use  him»for 
any  illustration  of  this  war,  or  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  or  any  one  of 
his  Cabinet,  was  a  coward,  because  some  of  the  generals  of  our  army  have  turned  their 
backs  upon  those  who  are  opposing  them.  I  said  nothing  about  those  officers  who,  having 
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fled  before  the  enemy  at  the  South,  came  North  to  imprison  men  with  no  bayonets  in  their 
hands.  I  might  have  discussed  that  question,  too;  but  it  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  I 
shall  allude  when  the  question  of  “military  necessity”  shall  be  discussed,  if  it  ever 
shall  be. 

I  have  but  a  few  moments  more,  and  I  shall  not  occupy  those  in  discussing  further 
questions  which  have  already  been  discussed  by  me;  but  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
what  my  friend  did  in  his  opening  speech, — thank  you  all  most  cordially  for  a  degree  of 
kindness  and  consideration  and  gentlemanly  forbearance  that  have  been,  I  am  sure,  to  my 
friend  and  myself,  the  pleasantest  thing  that  has  occurred  in  our  political  relations  within 
the  last  three  years.  And  between  my  friend  and  myself,  no  slang  words  have  been 
bandied  ;  no  “disloyalty,”  or  “traitors.”  The  gentleman  knows  too  well  the  meaning  of 
the  words  to  use  them.  He  knows  that  to  be  a  “traitor,”  a  man  must  do  more  than  use 
words.  The  Constitution  defines  what  constitutes  “  treason.”  He  knows  that  vague 
charges  of  “treason”  founded  on  political  opinions  or  expressions  are  as  idle  wind.  Any 
man  who  is  a  traitor  now  would  soon  be  brought  up  to  answer  the  charge, — certainly 
ought  to  be  brought  up,  if  men  who  are  less  than  traitors  are  banished.  Nor  has  the 
gentleman  used  the  word  “loyalist.”  He  knows  the  meaning  of  that  term.  He  knows 
that  the  word  “loyal”  is  not  a  word  for  American  ears  or  American  people.  He  knows 
that  “loyalty”  is  the  fealty  which  the  people  owe  to  a  prince.  In  four  years  we  may  be 
taught  it;  but  we  have  not  learned  it  perfectly  yet.  The  only  loyalty  in  this  country,  (and 
that  too  I  will  volunteer  to  give  an  explanation  of) — the  only  loyalty  in  this  country  is 
fealty  to  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  which  we  ask  the  highest  and  the  lowest  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  loyalty  as  between  the  Executive  and  the  people  is  the  fealty  which  the  servants 
of  the  people  owe  to  the  sovereign  people  themselves. 
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